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BRIEF    ANSWER, 


SIR, 
1  HAVE  undertaken  the  tafk  of  replying  to 
the  •'  Curfory  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Par- 
ties," prefuming,  that  without  any  know- 
ledge of  fecret  hiftory,  without  any  fources 
of  information  but  thofe  which  are  open  to 
every  one  of  my  countrymen,  a  very  mo- 
derate degree  of  reflecflion  would  teach  me  to 
dete(5t,  and  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  ability 
enable  me  to  expofe,  the  injuftice  and  male- 
^volence  of  thofe  attacks  you  have  levelled 
againfl  the  moft  illuftrious  charadlers  that 
ever  graced  this  or  any  other  country.  I  fliall 
follow  your  own  arrangement  in  my  endea- 
A  2  vours 
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voufi  to  convince  tKe  public,  that  your  af- 
fertions  are  always  improbable,  and  fometimes 
fcarcely  within  the  verge  of  poflibility,  and 
that  the  conclufions  you  draw  from  them  are 
inapplicable,  and  contrary  to  the  moft  com- 
mon and  fimple  rules  of  logic.  If  I  cannot 
claim  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  parties, 
or  a  confidential  knowledge  of  their  fecret 
negotiations,  1  fhall  be  the  lefs  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  connexions  of  intereft, 
friendfhip,  or  relationfhip ;  and  as  I  fhall  for 
the  mofl  part  admit  your  own  flatement  of 
fa(fts,  and  then  (hew  how  unwarrantable  the 
dedudions  are,  I  lliall  avail  niyfelf  of  your 
information  without  its  concomitants,  indif- 
criniinating  partiality  and  malignant  viru- 
lence. 

You  commence  your' attack  with  a  moft 
melancholy  difplay  of  the  calamities  and 
perils  of  the  country  when  the  late  Minifters 
delivered  in  their  relignations.  That  we  had 
many  difficulties  to  furmount,  and  many  dan- 
gers to  encounter,  I  am  not  difpofed  to  deny; 
2  but 


but  I  never  will  allow  that  the  nation  was 
exhaulied  with  her  exertions,  or  that  the 
unhappy  fuccefs  of  our  expeditions  had  created 
the  highejl  dijlrufi  and  diJfatisfaElion,  as  to 
the  conduEl  of  the  war,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  perfons  intrufied  with  it  *.  The  waves 
ran  high,  and  the  winds  blew  hard,  but 
never  was  there  a  time  when  the  vefTel  of 
ftate  was  more  feaworthy  %  never  a  period  of 
greater  unanimity, _  or  greater  confidence  in 
thofe  who  had  the  diredtion  of  the  helm. 
The  conftant  whinings  for  peace  of  the  old 
Oppofition  had  nearly  ceafed,  or  were  totally 
difregarded :  neither  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Fox,  nor  the  facetious  rhetoric  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan, could  convince  the  people  of  the  pa- 
cific difpofition,  humanity,  and  truly  Chrif- 
tian  virtues  of  the  ruler  of  the  French  na- 
tion. Look  back  on  the  proud,  the  haughty 
afpedt  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1801  ;  behold  her  combating  fingle- 

•  Vide  Curfory  Remarks,  p.  12. 
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handed,  hot  with  the  gigantic  ftrengtti  of* 
France  alone,  but  with  the  accumulated  and 
united  force  of  all  the  maritime  power  of  the 
Weftern  hemifphere,  and  retiring  from  the 
conteft,  not  defeated  and  difgraced,  but  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  and  adorned  with  the  brighteft 
laurels  of  vidlory.  Direct  your  eyes  to  the 
internal  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  j 
the  two  great  councils  of  the  nation  almofl 
unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  the  Mi- 
niflcrs  and  their  meafures;  a  commerce  flou- 
ri filing  beyond  all  example,  the  monied  in- 
tereft  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  great 
financier  ;  the  people  fubmitting  to  the  una- 
voidable burdens  of  war  with  content  and 
cheerfulnefs ;  fcarcely  a  murmur  wafted 
againll:  the  throne  and  government  of  our 
auguft  Sovereign,  even  by  the  breath  of  fe- 
dition  and  anarchy.  At  this  period  Mr. 
Addington  came  into  power;  the  refources  of 
the  ftate,  if  managed  with  ability,  being  fully- 
adequate  to  the  great  exertions  required  of  it; 
its  fpirit  and   flrength,    if  conducted  with 
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energy  and  vigour,  being  amply  Cufficient  to 
carry  us  with  glory  and  honour  through  the 
arduous   and    eventful  contcft   in  which  we 
were  engaged. 

Well,  Sir,  this  prefent  Adminiftration 
having  entered  on  their  offices,  you  make  the 
following  obfervation:  *'  The  public  felt  all 
the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  their  fituation ; 
and  the  courage  and  felf-devotednefs  with 
which  they  had  fucceeded  to  the  pofls  of  dan- 
ger, were  the  topics  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plaufe*."  You  are  either  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  date  of  public  opinion  at  that  critical 
period,  or  the  moft  barefaced  mifreprefenter 
that  ever  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  im- 
pofe  upon  a  credulous  public.  The  nation 
heard  of  Mr.  Pitt's  refignation  with  regret 
and  forrow  ;  they  regarded  it  as  a  great  and 
terrible  public  calamity;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  their  aftoniffiment,  confternation,  and 
defpondency,  when  Mr.  Addington  was  an- 

*  Vide  Curfory  Remarks,  p.  15. 
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mounced  as  his  fiicccffor.  They  for  fomc 
time  would  fcarcely  credit  their  own  ears; 
but  when  the  doleful  news  was  confirmed,  an 
inexpreffible  torpor  and  defpair  pervaded  the 
public  mind.  You,  and  the  party  whom  you 
efpoufe,  have  always  been  extremely  anxious 
to  inculcate  the  idea  that  the  prefent  Miniftry 
was  acceptable  to  the  public  at  its  original 
formation,  and  always  poffefTed  their  ex- 
treme good  will  and  approbation.  The  con- 
geniality of  their  meafures  with  the  public 
feeling  and  difpofition  has  been  the  conftant 
theme  and  topic  of  all  their  fupporters.  That 
■when  the  people  found  Mr.  Addington  and 
Lord  Hawkefbury  were  really  to  govern  the 
ftate,  they  wifhed  them  fuccefs  for  their  own 
fakes,  I  will  not  deny ;  but  I  ever  will  main- 
tain, that  they  would  much  rather  the  country- 
had  never  been  intruded  to  their  hands. 

I  believe  you  much  better  able  to  defcribc 
what  the  Cabinet  thought  of  themfelves,  than 
what  the  general  fentimenis  were  concerning 
them.    Mingling  with  all  parties,  and  uncon- 
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9 
neded  with  any,  I  will  prefent  you  with  a 
flight  but  impartial  Iketch  of  the  fentiments 
and  opinions  moil:  ufually  dehvcred  in  con- 
verfation,  at  that  ever  to  be  lamented  periodi. 
It  was  the  general  fubjedt  of  inquiry,  how 
Mr.  Addington  had  acquired  his  political 
knowledge:  it  fcemed  very  extraordinary,  that 
his  firft  entre  as  a  ftatefman  fhould  be  in  the 
part  of  Prime  Miniller:  no  fooner  was  the 
fentence  uttered,  "  Mr.  Pitt  has  refigned, 
and  Mr.  Addington  has  fucceeded  him,"  than 
there  was  an  univerfal  exclamation,  *'What! 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ?  Im- 
pofllble!" 

*'  He  is  efleemcd  a  good  fort  of  man,  but  I 
never  heard  of  his  being  a  flatefman,'*  faid  one. 
"He  is  very  popular  at  Reading:  who  could 
have  imagined  he  would  be  Minifler  ?"  obfervcd 
a  fecond.  All  agreed  in  his  total  unfitnefs  for 
the  fituation :  all  united  in  expreffing  their 
alarm,  left  his  Majefty's  new  fervants  fliould 
involve  the  country  in  ruin  and  difgrace. 
There  was  much  fear,  but  more  wonder. 
.  B  This 
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This  was  the  language  generally  held.  At  his 
courage  (if  you  plcafe  to  term  it  fo)  in  accept- 
ing fo  important  a  flation,  furprife  and  af- 
tonifhment  enough  in  all  confcience ;  but  I  ap- 
peal to  every  unbiafTed  man,  if  they  ever  heard 
a  fmgle  fy liable  in  praife  of  either  his  talents, 
exalted  patriotifm,  or  felf-dcvotednefs. 

The  real  reafons  of  the  retirement  from  of- 
fice of  the  late  Miniftry,  were  certainly  not 
fufficiently  known ;  and  I  agree  with  you  in 
your  aflertion,  that  a  painful  obfcurity  hung 
over  the  motives  of  their  refignation ;  but  it 
is  alfo  an  indifputable  truth,  that  their  retreat 
was  never  attributed  to  fearfulnefs  or  defpair. 
The  flate  of  public  affairs  did  not  warrant  the 
fuppofitioDj  it  was  direcflly  contrary  to  the 
charadter  and  opinion  univerfally  entertained 
of  the  Miniflers  who  retired.  We  have  often 
heard  them  accufed  of  a  haughty  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities,  of  over-rating  the 
ftrength  and  refources  of  the  country,  of  per- 
tinacious obltinacy  in  perfifting  in  their  en- 
deavours to  reduce  the  power  of  revolutionary 
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France ;  but  the  charge  of  timidity  and  pu- 
fillanimous  defpondency  never  entered  the 
imagination,  nor  efcaped  the  utterance  of  any 
human  being,  except  the  Near  Obferver. 
However,  as  all  ranks  u^ere  feized  with  an 
indefcribable  confternation  and  defpair  at  that 
period,  and  as  fome  caufe  muft  be  afligned, 
you  think  it  much  more  advifable  to  throw 
the  burden  on  the  flioulders  of  Lords  Gren- 
ville  and  Spencer,  MefTrs.  Pitt  and  Wind- 
ham, than  to  dcvelope  its  real  fource — thp 
univerfal  diftruft  of  the  abilities  and  talents  of 
their  fuccefTors.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  mif- 
reprefentation,  to  the  fentiments  which  their 
refignation  excited  among  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, you  have  the  candour  to  attribute  all  the 
difficulties  and  difadvantages,  which  attended 
the  negotiation  for  peace,  and  fome  of  the 
numberlefs  calamities  which  have  refulted 
from  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

I  fliall  quote  your  own   words.  Sir,  and 
then  fee  if  they  will  ftand  the  tefl:  of  examina- 
tion:   "  But  unfortunately,  the  fame  motives 
B  7,  were 
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were  attributed  abroad  to  the  conduct  of  their 
predeceflbrs,  whofe  retreat  was  confidered, 
both  by  the  government  of  France,  and  the 
neutral  powers  of  the  continent,  as  a  virtual 
confeflion  of  the  inabihty  of  the  country  to 
perfifl  in  the  war,  fo  that  they  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  retire,  and  the  new  fervants  of  the 
Crown  to  fucceed,  under  the  imputation,  that 
the  former  poffelTed  no  abihty  of  making 
peace,  and  the  latter  no  means  of  continuing 
the  war*."  There  muft  be  fome  weaknefs  in 
the  external  conduct  of  a  nation,  to  convince 
the  furrounding  powers  of  its  inability  to  carry- 
on  a  war;  the  mere  rcfignation  of  any  fct  of 
Minifters  never  could  eilablilli  that  opinion; 
there  muft  be  fome  proof  of  its  exhauftion, 
fome  remiffion  of  its  exertions,  fome  great 
trait  by  which  politicians  may  judge  of  its 
decaying  ftate.  Let  us  fee  if  there  were  any 
of  thefe  indications.  War,  we  all  know,  is- 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  fupported  by  men 
and  money;  and  unlefs  it  can  be  proved,  that 

*  Vkle  Curfory  Remarks,  page  22. 
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vve  were  in  abfokite  want  of  either,  or  that, 
though  the  country  was  in  poileirion  of  thefe 
requifites,  Minifters  had  not  the  power  to  call 
them  forth  into  exertion;  it  is  not  natural  to 
conceive,  that  the  nation  was  incapable  of 
carrying  on  the  conteft,  or  that  Minifters  re- 
figncd  in  defpair.  Now  if  it/fliould  appear 
that  our  finances  were  flourifliing,  and  that 
our  army  and  navy  were  abundantly  fupplied 
with  foldiers  and  failors,  and  that  the  whole 
continent  knew  and  felt  the  truth  of  thefe 
fadls;  with  what  principles  of  reafoning  is  it 
confident  to  argue,  that  it  was  univerfally 
confidered,  that  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  party  was  in  confequence  of  defpair;  be- 
caufe  they  could  neither  conclude  peace,  nor 
carry  on  the  war  ? 

The  only  ftandard  by  which  other  nations 
eftimate  our  power  and  refources,  is  by  the 
extent  of  our  expenditure  and  the  greatnefs 
of  our  exertions;  particularly  if,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  kingdom  be  free  from  all  internal 
commotions.     That  we  were  not  totally  ex- 
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hauftcd,  I  fliall  bring  two  mftances,  the  ex- 
pedition to   Egypt,  and  the  armament   fent 
againft  Copenhagen.  Had  the  Exchequer  been 
drained,  had  we  been  terrified  at  the  thoughts 
ofinvafion,  and  deftitute  of  men  for  our  own 
defence,  is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe  we  fhould 
fend  fo  many  troops  to  fo  diftant  a  country  as 
Egypt?  Had  we  felt  ourfelves  in  imminent 
danger,  Ihould  we  not  have  compromifed  our 
difpute  with   the  northern  powers,  without 
daring  to  proceed  to  adls  of  open   hoftihty  ? 
Could  we  have  made  thofe  enormous  prepa- 
rations at  fo  incalculable  an  expenfe,  without 
poflcffing  very  large  and  copious   refources? 
Were   thofe  fums,    immenfe   as   they  were, 
raifcd  with  any  difficulty?  Did  the  multitude 
of  taxes  occafion  rifings  or  difturbances  in  the 
country?  Were  the  people difcontented  or  dif- 
affed;cd,  or  was  Ireland  in  a  ftate  of  open  and 
dangerous  rebellion?  Or  was  it,  that  the  re- 
prefcntatives  and  rulers  of  the  nation  were  dif- 
tra(!^ed  and   divided   in  opinion,  or  that  the 
mcafurcs  for  continuing   the  war  were  not 

carried 
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carried  through  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament 
without  great  difficuhy  and  violent  oppofition? 
That  the  real  ftate  of  the  country  "was  diredly 
the  reverfe,  every  man  who  calls  to  recollec- 
tion the  period  of  which  I  am  writing  will 
bear  me  teftimony.  The  ftate  of  public 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  charadler 
for  firmnefs  and  refolution  which  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  aflbciatcs  enjoyed,  are  moft  cogent 
reafons  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  never  for  a  moment  entertained  the 
idea,  that  defpair  of  prcferving  the  country 
was  the  reafon  of  their  unexped:ed  retreat :  our 
unprecedented  exertions,  both  by  fea  and 
land,  rendered  it  impoflible  for  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  imagine  that  the  energies  of  Great 
Britain  were  either  enfeebled  or  deflroyed. 

I  now  proceed  to  your  afiertion,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenvillc  promifed  the  new  Ad- 
miniflration  their  conftant,  zealous,  and  adlive 
fupport,  by  which  you  infer  that  they  bound 
themfelves  to  approve  and  fupport  every 
meafure  which  their  fucceffors  fliould  choofe 

to 
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to  adopt,  however  difgraceful,  injurious,  and 
diflionourable  ;  that  the  all-powerful  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Pitt  was  pledged  to  glofs  over 
a6ls  of  confummate  folly ;  the  talents,  the 
weight,  and  the  authority  of  Lords  Grenville, 
Spencer,  Melville,  and  Mr.  Windham,  to 
fandtion  their  country's  diftionour  and  infamy. 
I  (hall  lay  down  two  pofitions  :  firft,  that  no 
fuch  promife  could  ever  have  been  made; 
fccondl)"-,  that,  if  it  were  poiTiblc,  it  ought  nof 
to  be  obferved.  Shall  it  ever  be  believed  that 
the  independent  and  towering  fpirit  of  Mr. 
Pitt  could  brook  to  be  at  the  nod  and  beck  of 
Mr.  Addington,  to  be  a  mere  inflrument  in  the 
hands  of  fuch  a  diretftor,  and,  like  the  powers 
of  mechanifm,  to  be  applied  only  as  fliould 
appear  to  him  fitting?  I  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  does  the  condud:  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
during  the  fcventeen  years  he  was  Prime  Mi- 
nifter,  give  the  flightcft  reafon  to  fuppofe  he 
would  a(5t  fo  mean,  fo  fubfervient  a  part  to 
any  man  breathing,  however  tranfcendent  his 
abilities,  however  illuftrious  his  fame  and 
5  charader. 
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charadler.  It  was  indeed  faid  that  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  was  the  puppet  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  that 
Mr.  Pitt  fhould  be  the  puppet  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  was  never  before  aflerted. 

The  only  promife  which  could  have  been 
made  to  the  prefent  Miniftry  was,  that  if  they 
adled  upon  the  principles  and  adopted  the  line  of 
conduct  which  their  predeceflbrs  had  purfued, 
fo  long  no  impediment  fhould  be  thrown  in 
their  way,  but  every  afliftance  confiftent  with 
duty  and  honour  afforded  them.  That  men 
of  fuch  honourable  and  independent  principles 
could  have  pledged  themfelves  to  difavow 
their  own  fentiments,  to  cenfure  their  own 
adlions,  to  tarnilh  their  own  illuftrious  admi- 
niftration,  in  order  to  buoy  up  the  vacillating 
power  of  their  feeble  fucceffors,  is  utterly  in- 
credible. 

But  now,  Sir,  I  will  put  the  cafe  that  they 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  of  that  nature, 
that  they  had  folemnly  pledged  themfelves  to 
throw  their  proted:ing  aegis  over  thefe  trem- 
bling ftatefmen  ;  in  fliort,  that  they  had  pro- 
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mifed  to  fupport  every  meafure  right  or 
wrong.  If  they  really  did  make  fuch  a  pro- 
mife,  I  do  not  acquit  them  of  blame ;  but 
how  much  more  culpable  would  they  have 
been,  had  they  perfevered  in  obferving  it ;  had 
fhey  facrificed  their  country  to  a  promife, 
founded  neither  on  fenfe  nor  principle,  and 
void  by  every  rule  of  morality ;  had  they 
contributed  to  miflead  and  delude  the  nation 
by  the  overpowering  weight  of  their  talents 
and  influence  I  What  man  of  common  fenfe 
does  not  know  that  promifes  contrary  to  duty 
and  confcience  are  not  binding  ?  His  J>ro- 
niijjis  non  fiiindum  cjfe  qiiis  tion  videt*? 

To  have  committed  an  error  once,  is  a 
venial  fault ;  but,  through  a  falfe  and  miflaken 
fenfe  of  honour,  to  perfifl,  and  continue  in 
contradiction  to  the  didlates  of  reafon  and  in 
dired:  violation  of  principle,  to  the  ruin  and 
deftrudion  of  their  country,  would  indeed 
have  turned  their  fair  fame  to  infamy,  and 

*  Cicero  de  Officiis. 
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overwhelmed  their  degenerate  heads  with  me- 
rited Ihame  and  difgrace. 

On  the  queftion  of  the  peace,  as  contrafled 
with  the  negotiation  at  Lifle,  you  are  very 
lavifh  in  your  acculations  of  inconfiftency : 
now,  as  I  efteem  it  one  of  the  greatell;  defedls 
in  a  ftatefman,  and  in  the  prefent  inftance  a 
charge  moll:  unjufl:  and  unfounded,  I  fhall 
adduce  a  few  reafons  to  prove  that  a  member 
of  Adminiftration  fhould  fometimes  give  up 
his  opinion  to  the  majority  of  the  cabinet,  but 
that  he  is  by  no  means  obhged  to  facrifice  it 
to  a  Miniftry  whofe  talents  he  holds  in  con- 
tempt, and  whofe  adminiftration  he  confiders 
as  one  continual  courfe  of  difafters  and  cala- 
mities. Let  us  fiippofe  that  Mr.  Windham 
did  difapprove  of  the  projet  at  Lifle,  but  that 
thofe  ftatefmen  with  whom  he  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  acting,  and  of  whofe  judg- 
ment and  fagacity  he  entertained  the  highefl 
opinion,  were  unanimous  in  recommending 
it  as  a  wife  and  falutary  meafure  at  that  par- 
ticular crifis :    I  fay  that  his  conduct  in  con- 
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ceding  his  own  individual  fentiments  to  the 
united  voice  of  his  coadjutors  in  office  was 
not  only  irreproachable,  but  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree noble  and  magnanimous.  How  could 
any  Adminiftration  fubfift,  if  upon  every  the 
flightefl  difference  in  the  cabinet  each  (hould 
with  ftubborn  obflinacy  maintain  his  own 
opinion  ? 

It  is  evident  to  the  meanefl:  capacity  that 
the  affairs  of  a  common  mercantile  houfe 
could  not  be  carried  on,  on  fuch  a  fyftem; 
much  lefs  the  government  of  an  extenfive 
nation. 

That  an  Adminiftration  fhould  be  com- 
pofed  of  members,  who,  on  every  occalion, 
Ihould  be  unanimous,  is  extremely  improbable, 
not  to  fay  impoffiblc.  It  fuffices  that  they  all 
unite  in  maintaining  the  leading  principles  on 
which  the  general  fyftem  of  government  is 
conducted ;  but  in  the  adoption  of  particular 
meafures  the  opinion  of  a  few  muft  yield  to 
that  of  the  majority  j  and  fo  far  from  this  being 
a  violation  ofduty,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them 

by 
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by  every  rule  of  rational  morality,  and  ftrongly 
enforced  by  the  natural  law  of  government. 

But  though  Mr.  Windham,  influenced  by 
thefe  confiderations,  in  compliance  with  his 
colleagues  in  office,  might  be  induced  to  give 
his  afTent  to  the  negotiations  at  Lifle,  fully 
confident  that  no  motive  could  urge  them  to 
betray  the  honour  and  intereft  of  their  coun- 
try; yet  even  if  the  Projet  at  Lille,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  were  in  every  refped; 
equal  (which  I  do  not  admit\  all  the  rcafons, 
all  the  motives  which  procured  his  aflent  to 
the  former  no  longer  exifted,  but  nccelTarily 
loft  their  force,  and  expired  on  the  diflblution 
of  the  laft  Adminiftration. 

A  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  a  feat  on  the 
Oppofition  bench,  is  a  perfcdlly  different  (itu- 
ation  :  the  province  of  a  Miniftry  is  to  do  po- 
sitive good,  that  of  Oppofition  to  prevent  mif- 
chief:  to  the  exiftence  of  the  firfl  an  occa- 
fional  conceffion  of  opinion  is  abfolutely  ef- 
fential,  and  demanded  by  imperious  neceflity; 
but  the  latter  •  contains  iti  itfelf  no  fuch  obli- 
gation; 
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gation;  for  the  more  various  and  unconneded 
an  oppofition  is,  fo  much  the  better  chance 
is  there  of  the  country  being  forewarned  of 
its  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  every  a(ft  of 
mal-adminiftration  being  detected  and  expofed. 
But  not  to  infift  further  upon  the  difference 
of  the  poft  Mr.  Windham  then  occupied,  and 
his  prefent  freedom  from  all  engagements, 
Mr.  Addington  and  Lord  Havvkefbury  had 
no  right  to  demand  from  him  that  refpect  and 
deference  which  he  had  before  fliewn  to  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  A  iimilarity  of  prin- 
ciple, general  coincidence  of  opinion,  long 
experience  of  their  political  fagacity  in  the 
mofl  critical  and  difKcult  emergencies,  af- 
forded a  rational  ground  for  confidence  j  but 
what  rcafon  had  he  to  confide  in  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, >vhofe  every  meafure  was  in  his 
judgment  marked  with  timidity  and  weak- 
nefs,  and  of  whofe  principles  he  could  not 
judge  except  by  his  condudl,  and  that  he  had 
univerfally  difapproved  ? 

Your 
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Your  attack  is  vehemently  renewed ,  becaufe, 
when  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens 
was  announced,  Mr.  Windham  prefumed  to 
utter  one  word  in  approbation  of  peace,  when 
he  had  fo  often  been  a  fupporter  of  war ;  pro- 
ceeding on  a  notion  that  he,  who  once  advifes 
Wflrhke  mcafures,  muft  do  fo  always  and  on 
all  occafions,  and  that  by  that  fingle  adl  he 
is  for  ever  precluded  from  approving  of  peace. 
You  make  no  allowance  for  the  change  that 
time  may  have  wrought  in  the  circumftances 
of  the  nation,  nor  in  the  condition  of  foreign 
powers. 

In  fupport  of  your  charge  of  inconfiftency, 
you  bring  forward  a:  fpeech  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's, which  diredly  refutes  the  whole  of 
the  accufation.  Had  you  fcarched  every  roll 
and  record  of  Parliament,  every  fpeech  and, 
every  debate  that  ever  was  publilhed,  you 
could  not  have  made  a  quotation  more  im- 
mediately tending  to  overthrow  the  pofition 
you  intended  to  eftablifh. 

4  ''  But 
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"  But  I  think  we  fhould  weigh  well  irt 
what  fituation  we  fhall  be  when  the  war 
comes  upon  us,  for  come  it  will,  and  fooner 
than  I  vvifh  to  fay,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
wifer  way  to  anticipate  the  blow  *."  Who 
does  not  perceive  that  this  advice  was  given, 
that  Miniflers  might  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  circumftances  of  the  time  -f,  that 
they  might  avoid  the  mifchiefs  which  were 
then  impending,  and  which  he  forefaw  muft 
happen,  and  not  as  a  remedy  and  redrefs  for 
injuries  after  they  had  been  patiently  endured, 
and  the  opportunity  fuffered  to  elapfe.  Mr. 
Windham  recommended  Miniflers  to  affume 
a  becoming  firmnefs  and  fpirit,  and  to  oppofc 
a  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  France, 
while  the  colonies  were  yet  in  our  liands, 

•  Vide  Debate  on  the  Addrefs,  November  23. 

+  This  was  the  period  in  which  the  independence  of 
fovereign  nations  was  violated  by  the  invafion  of  Switzer- 
land, which  juflly  excited  the  greatcit  alarm  and  indig- 
nation throughout  Europe,  and  particularly  difpofed  the 
people  of  Great  Britairt  to  refentment  againft  Francp, 
The  Cape  was  ftill  in  our  pofleflion, 

whil? 


while  our  troops  were  yet  in  arms  j  while-our 
fhips  had  not  only  mafts  and  rigging,  but 
iailors  to  navigate  them  (though  that  indeed 
Mr.  Addington  confiders  of  very  little  im- 
portance) :  ftrongly  did  he  urge  to  refent  with 
vigour  and  energy  thofe  infults,  which,  by 
conftant  repetition,  have  at  lall  irritated  and 
goaded  them  to  fomething  like  refiftance, 
while  we  might  have  renewed  the  conteft  with 
at  leaft  one  of  the  advantages  procured  by  a 
nine  years  war  ftiU  in  our  pofleflion,  whilft 
the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  Britifh  lion  were 
not  yet  all  drawn.  Are  you  furprifed,  after 
having  feen  them  tamely  fubmit  to  every  in- 
fult  and  dilgrace,  if,  when  they  A'ddenly 
aflumed  the  garb  of  war,  he  fhould  alk. 
What  is  it  has  changed  your  fentiments  ? 
What  worfe  than  he  has  done  before  can  the 
Corfican  tyrant  now  have  done?  What  rtrong, 
what  rejfiftlefs  motive  can  compel  you  to 
forego  all  the  advantages  of  your  beloved 
peace,    at .  the  very  moment  when   its  long 
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catalogue  of  immediate  calamities  *  is  nearly 
exhaufted ;  when  every  fortrefs  is  furren- 
dered,  when  all  your  foldiers,  failors,  and 
Hiipwrights,  are  difbanded  and  difperfed  ; 
when  the  opportunity  of  putting  in  pradtice 
the  promifed  fyftem  of  economy,  and  or- 
ganization of  the  finances,  is  jufl:  arrived; 
when  the  nation,  relying  on  your  aflertions 
of  the  probable  continuance  of  peace,  hoped 
to  reap  thofe  advantages  for  which  they  had 
fubmittcd  to  fuch  accumulated  difgrace  and 
indignity,  at  the  very  inflant  they  had  pre- 
pared themfelves  to  run  the  race  of  com- 
mercial rivalry,  how  comes  it  you  found  the 
brazen  trumpet  of  difcord  ?  Could  he  refrain 
from  exprefling  his  difgufl  when  he  was  told, 
*'  We  were  at  war  becaufe  we  could  not  be 
at  peace?" 

*  I  fay  of  immediate  calamities ;  for  nothing  Icfs  than 
the  diflblution  of  the  empire,  and  the  downfall  of  Britifh 
independence,  were  the  gloomy  profpefts  which  dimly 
gleamed  in  the  diflant  horizon. 
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Till  it  is  proved  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  war  commenced  at  a  favourable 
juncture,  and  a  war  forced  upon  us  at  a  fea- 
fon  the  moft  difadvantageous,  under  circum- 
flances  the  moft  difcouraging,  when  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  confider  its  principal  caufe 
to  be  our  refufal  to  fulfil  the  articles  relative 
to  the  furrender  of  Malta,  and  that,  provided 
Bonaparte  would  give  us  up  an  ifland,  or  a 
colony,  he  might  cut  and  carve  Europe  with- 
out let  or  interruption  :  till  this  is  proved,  I 
think,  with  every  unprejudiced  man,  Mr. 
Windham  muft  ftand  fully  acquitted  for  the 
cenfures  he  paffed  upon  the  mode  and  feafon 
in  which  we  were  forced  into  the  preferit " 
war. 

Having  affumed  that  the  condu(ft  of  Mr. 
Windham  relative  to  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  was  inconfiftent,  and  having  com- 
mented upon  it  with  the  utmoft  feverity  you 
are  able,  you  proceed  to  moft  violent  abufe, 
becaufe  he  and  other  members  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons   have  dared  to  find  fault  with 
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the  members  of  Adminiftration  fince  the  rup- 
ture; as  if  it  followed  of  courfe,  that  even 
thofe  who  approved  of  the  war,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  commencement,  mufl  approve  of 
the  meafiires  adopted  in  its  profccution.  Surely 
Mr.  Addington's  beft  friends  do  not  confider 
themfelves  under  fueh  an  obhgation ;  much, 
lefs  can  there  be  the  flightefl:  tie  upon  Mr. 
Windham,  and  thofe  gentlemen  who  with 
him  have  uniformly  reprobated  the  whole  of 
that  difgraceful,  mean,  and  impolitic  condudt^ 
which  has  at  laft  involved  us  again  in  war,, 
a  war  from  which  all  their  obfequioufnefs  and 
all  their  degrading  conceflions  could  not  any 
longer  preferve  us.  What !  may  he  not  ob- 
ferve  the  fhameful  procraftination  and  delay 
in  putting  the  country  into  a  proper  ftate  of 
defence  j  and,  obferving  it,  mufl:  he  fit  by  in 
iilence  ?  May  he  not  raife  his  voice  to  fave 
his  country  while  it  is  yet  poiTible.?  Strong 
in  talents,  though  weak  in  numbers,  to  them 
alone  the  nation  is  indebted  for  all  the  bene- 
ficial ails  of  the  laft  feflion,  for  all  the  ufcful 
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parts  of  the  ariny  of  referve  and  general  de- 
fence bills  *. 

Is  the  flagrant  and  unpardonable  mifma- 
nagement  of  the  volunteers  to  pafs  by  unno- 
ticed ?  One  day  the  fpirit  of  the  country  called 
forth,  the  people  roufed  to  arms  by  every 
fUmulus,  and  the  next  their  earneflly-requefted 
fervices  refufed  and  rejedled.  Orders  upon 
orders,  letters  upon  letters,  fent  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenants,  till  they  cannot  comprehend  one 
iingle  item  of  their  duty.  That  my  ftatement 
is  not  overcharged,  I  appeal  to  the  meeting 
lately  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  every  Deputy 
Lieutenant  and  every  adling  magiftrate  in,  this 
kingdom.  I  do  verily  believe,  that  it  is  per- 
fe<5lly  an  enigma  whether  the  operation  of  the 
General  Defence  Bill  be  fufpended  or  not. 
Dreadful  indeed  are  the  confequences  of  this 
wavering  and  indecifive  conduct,  and  moft 
tremendous  would  they  be,  if  Englifhmen 
had  not  too  much  good   fenfe  and  real  pa- 

•  This  Mr.  Ctdabett  has  moft  clearly  proved. 
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tritytifm  to  avenge  the  fins  of  Miniftcrs  on 
their  country. 

Mr.  Canning,  too,  comes  in  for  his  full 
fliare  of  that  abufe,  which  is  fo  hberally 
beflowed  upon  all  who  prefunne  to  efteem 
our  prefent  rulers  not  abfolutely  infallible; 
but  againft  hinn  is  preferred  a  mofl:  extraordi- 
nary ground  of  complaint.  His  parliamentary 
condud:  is  reviled,  not  becaufe  he  fupported 
deilrudlive  principles,  or  recommended  inju- 
dicious meafures;  but  becaufe  he  dared  to 
cxprefs  fome  marks  of  difapprobation,  where 
it  is  prefumed  Mr.  Pitt  entertained  a  contrary 
opinion,  in  violation  of  that  friendlhip  and 
intimacy  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning are  moll:  ftrongly  united.  Will  not  every  . 
true  lover  of  his  country  exclaim,  What  pri- 
vate friendfliip  can  extend  its  bonds  to  public 
conducl  ?  What  connexion  between  indivi- 
duals, has  force  to  bar  the  utterance  of  the  in- 
dignant fenator  ?  What  obligation  can  fuperfcdc 
the  duty  we  owe  to  our  country,  a  duty  which 
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is  paramount  to  every  confideratlon,  whether 
of  family  friendfliip  or  intereft? 

How  defervedly  would  Mr.  Canning  have 
merited  the  reprehenlion  of  all  true  patriots, 
if,  in  the  hour  of  the  greatefl:  danger,  he  had 
bafely  betrayed  the  trufl:  committed  to  him ; 
if  he,  one  of  the  few  who  had  the  penetra- 
tion to  perceive  the  danger,  and  the  ability  to 
counfel  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  by  a  bafe 
and  ignominious  filence,  had  deprived  the 
ftate  of  that  aid  and  afllflance  which  flie  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  all  her  fubjedls;  but 
more  particularly  from  thofe  who  compofe 
the  great  councils  of  the  realm  !  How  con- 
temptible would  he  have  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf,  if  he  had  ailed  fo  mean, 
fo  abje<5t  a  part !  Shall  we  for  an  inflant  fup- 
pofe  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  mind  of 
our  late  Premier  formed  a  friendfliip,  the 
bafis  of  which  fliould  be  unlimited  powers  of 
didating  on  one  fide,  and  unconditional  fub- 
miflion  on  the  other  ?    Cun  we  conceive  that 
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his  only  motive,  in  extending  his  foftering 
care  to  the  rifing  talents  and  abilities  of  Mr. 
Canning,  were  to  procure  himfelf  a  flatterer 
and  a  parafite?  With  difguft  and  loathing,  I 
turn  away  from  fentiments  fo  abhorrent  from 
private  frendlhip,  fo  deftrudlive  to  public 
welfare.  Moft  fincerely  do  I  hope,  that  Mr. 
Canning  will  continue  to  perform  the  func.. 
tions  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  with  the 
fame  found  fenfe,  integrity,  and  eloquence, 
which  has  hitherto  diflinguifhed  his  public 
life  ;  regardlefs  of  the  vain  and  inefficient  at* 
tacks  of  envious  malice,  and  fecure  in  the  ap- 
probation of  all  thofe  whofe  good  opinion  a 
wife  man  is  anxious  to  merit  and  preferve. 

We  mufl:  next  come'  to  the  negotiation 
which  was  carried  on  by  Lord  Melville,  for 
the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power;  it  being  af- 
ferted,  that  to  eflre<5t  that  point,  always  has 
been,  and  ftill  is,  the  favourite  objed:  of 
the  prefent  leader  of  Adminiftration*.     Mr. 

»  Vide  Ciirfory  Remarks,  page  65. 
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Pitt's  refufal  to  refume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, without  the  affiftance  of  his  former  co- 
adjutors, is  fligmatized  with  every  oppro- 
brium, and  defcribed  as  a  moft  heinous  and 
unjuftifiable  defertion  of  his  country j  with 
what  truth  I  fliall  forthwith  proceed  to  ex- 
amine. 

Now,  for  any  blame  to  attach  itfelf  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  it  mull  be  firft  clrarly  demonftrated, 
that  he  had  it  in  his  power,  confiftently  with 
his  honour,  by  his  affiftance  and  councils,  to 
refcue  the  flate  fronj  its  prefent  embarrafling 
fituation,  and,  aware  of  all  this,  refufed  fo  to 
do  :  but  if  I  can  prove  that  his  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Addington's  offers,  and  abandonment  of 
his  former  colleagues,  would,  (o  far  from 
being  advantageous  to  the  flate,  have  been 
highly  injurious,  I  fhall  have  completely 
done  away  every  appearance  of  caufe  for  the 
accufation  which  is  now  brought  againft  him; 
for  no  other  pretence  of  blame  is  affigned  or 
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affignable,  except  that   Mr.  Pitt  could   have 
ferved  his  country,  and  would  not. 

A  coalition  with  Mr.  Addington  would 
have  placed  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  very  difficult  and 
embarraffing  predicament;  he  would  hav(i 
been  neceflitated  to  lliew  outward  approbation 
at  leafl:  of  the  pafl  ads  of  that  Adminiflration 
of  which  he  had  become  a  member  (for  I 
think,  no  one  can  doubt  but  this  mufl:  have 
been  made  a  preliminary  condition  j  no  man  in 
his  fenfes  would  enter  into  a  connexion  with 
anothei',  who  fliould  be  continually  expofing 
his  paft  follies,  and  upbraiding  him  with  the 
evils  and  mifchiefs  he  had  occafioned).  Mr. 
Pitt  could  not  one  day  dcfcant  upon  the  policy 
and  wifdorh  with  which  the  late  arduous  and 
important  affairs  of  ftate  had  been  tranfadled, 
and  the  next  propofe  meafures  dire(flly  militat- 
ing againft  every  principle  which  he  had  jufl 
before  defended  and  praifed.  He  could  not, 
in  one  fentence,  hold  forth  in  commendation 
2  of 
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of  the  wifdom,  moderation,  and  conciliator j 
mildnefs  of  the  inftrudlions  tranfmitted  to 
Lord  Whit  worth,  and  then  inculcate  maxims 
of  dignity  and  firmnefs. 

He   could    not    expatiate   upon   the   truly 

peaceable  fpirit  and  good  will  of  the  Firll 

Conful,  and  then  difplay  in  its  native  black- 

nefs    his   uniform   perfidy,    his    unparalleled 

cruelty,    and  ever-a<Slive  malice  againd  this 

countr}'-     He  could  not  palliate  the  fubmif- 

fion  to  the  grofleft  indignities  and  infults,  and 

then  call  upon  us  to  fight  for  our  honour,  to 

maintain  unblemilhed  the  glory  of  Britain.  No 

abilities,  no  eloquence,  could  glo^s  over  fuch 

flagrant  inconfiftency  of  condud:.   Except  the 

fyftem  lately  adted  upon  be  radically  altered, 

and  new  and  manly  principles  of  government 

adopted,  he  could  not  hope  effediually  to  ferve 

his  country ;  but  only  for  a  (liort  time  longer 

to  prop  and  llay  a  tottering  Miniflry. 

A  flatefman  could  not  exhibit  a  more  ftrik- 

ing  proof  of  real  patriotifm,  than  to  rejedt  an 
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offer  of  power,  when  he  thinks  he  cannot  ac- 
cept it  with  honour  to  himfelf,  or  exercife  it 
with  advantage  to  the  ftate.    As  far  as  he  was 
perfonally  concerned,  had  he  availed  himfelf 
of  Mr.  Addington's  offer,  every  thing  would 

• 

have  been  at  his  difpofal ;  he  would  have  been 
as  abfolute  as  he  could  wifh  or  defire  j  but  he 
wifely  judged,  that  even  his  own  unbounded 
talents,  without  able  coadjutors,  could  not  be 
effentially  beneficial,  and  he  nobly  facrificed 
every  private  feeling  of  ambition,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  confcience  and  honour. 

I  am  well  aware  thefe  arguments  tend  to 
prove,  that  any  coalition  made  by  Mr.  Pitt 
with  the  prefent  Miniflry,  would  be  an  event 
from  which  much  benefit  could  not  be  exped:-- 
ed,  and  I  am  myfelf  of  that  opinion ;  at  the 
fame  time  1  am  very  ready  to  allow,  that  the 
part  of  Prime  Minifter  demands  the  firfl  con- 
fideration,  and  that  it  is  a  very  material  point 
whether  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Addington  holds 
that  office;  yet  it  mull:  alfo  be  admitted,  that 
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for  the  duties  of  every  public  department  to 
be  executed  to  the  beft  advantage,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  all  the  other  places  in  the 
Cabinet  to  be  filled  with  men  of  charafter 
and  talents.  This,  then,  is  another  reafon  for 
Mr.  Pitt's  refufal  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 
refponlibility  of  office,  without  all  the  nccef- 
fary  affiftance  for  difcharging  its  duties. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  difcufs,  whether  Lord 
Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer  are,  or  are  not, 
men  better  qualitied  to  hold  official  fituations, 
than  Lord  Hobart  and  Lord  Pelhamj  it 
fuffices  that  Mr.  Pitt  thought  they  were. 
That  he  did  think  fo,  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
for  it  is  pofitively  ftated  Mr.  Pitt  would,  in 
conjunction  with  his  former  tolleagues,  have 
again  affijmcd  the  direction  of  the  Cabinet ; 
but  as  they  were  not  to  be  admitted,  he 
declined  forming  any  connexion  with  the 
prefent  Miniftry.  Mr.  Pitt  is  no  more 
to  be  blamed  for  refufing  to  adl  with  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  and  his  friends,  to  the  excluiion  of 
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his  own,  than  a  mechanic  would  be,  for  re- 
fufing  to  repair  a  houfe  with  blunt  and  broken 
tools,  when  new  and  fharp-cdged  inftruments 
lay  at  hand,  the  ufe  of  which  was  denied 
him. 

It  was  my  intention  carefully  to  ayoid  any 
mention  of  the  preliminary  or  definitive 
treaties,  as  being  a  field  much  too  extenfive 
for  the  narrow  compafs  of  thefe  few  obferva- 
tions;  but  as  you  fall  foul  of  all  who  were 
filly  enough  to  credit  the  minifterial  aflertions, 
in  fpite  of  the  convincing  tellimony  of  their 
own  undcrftanding,  I  muft  examine  how 
far  they  can  be  defended,  who,  having 
fir  ft  deceived  the  nation,  have  then  the  af- 
furance  to  laugh  at  them  for  their  folly. 

You  have  been  pleafed  to  hold  forth  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  as  a  peace  of  experiment;  an 
epithet,  which  only  made  its  appearance, 
when  it  became  perfedly  evident  th^t  the 
peace  was  verging  very  fall  to  its  diffolution. 
I  have  not  lei  fare  to  examine  the  different  de- 
bates 
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bates  on  that  queftion,  nor  the  particular 
fpeeches  delivered  from  the  Treafury  Bench  ; 
but  of  this  I  am  very  certain,  that  in  the  late 
Parliament,  Minifters  all  united  in  declaring, 
they  did  not  fee  why  this  peace  fliould  not  be 
as  lafting  as  any  that  ever  was  concluded. 

It  was  a  very  excellent  device  to  call  it  an 
experiment,  after  every  profped:  of  advantage 
had  difappeared,  and  the  long  train  of  evils 
and  indignities,  fo  often  predidled  and  fo 
often  denied,  had  already  begun  to  fhed  their 
baneful  influence.  But  no  longer  to  dwell 
upon  the  meannefs  of  the  fubterfuge,  I  will 
admit  that  it  was  a  peace  of  experiment,  and 
will  only  a(k,  what  great  doubt  was  it  to  clear 
up  ?  what  great  hypothefis  was  it  to  eftablilh  ? 
was  it  to  try  whether  Bonaparte  would  make 
and  maintain  peace,  in  the  very  fpirit  of  peace,-- 
with  this  country?  or  were  Mmifters  them- 
felves  perfuaded  that  he  would  not,  but  wish- 
ed to  convince  the  nation  of  the  impoffibility 
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of  peace    with    the   prefcnt   government  of 
France  ? 

Who  was  there  but  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  not 
fully  fatisfied  on  that  head,  long  before  the 
furrender  of  all  our  numerous  conqueflb  ?  Na- 
tural love  of  quiet  and ,  tranquillity  induced 
many  to  approve  of  the  preliminary  treaty ; 
and  being  either  abiolutely  ignorant  of  paft 
tranfacflions,  or  wilfully  blind  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  charadler  of  the  Firfl:  Conful,  they, 
with  my  Lord  CalHereagh,  did  not  fee  why 
this  peace  fliould  not  lafl:  as  well  as  any  other. 

In  December  1801,  Bonaparte  feized  the 
Fame  packet.  This  was  neither  mild,  nor 
moderate,  nor  meek,  nor  friendly,  nor  con- 
ciliating, nor  did  it  indicate  any  of  thofe 
pacific  and  locial  qualities,  for  which  Mi- 
niftcrs  had  lately  difcovered  the  Firft  Conful 
was  fo  remarkable.  Then  began  the  mer- 
chants to  tremble;  then  began  the  fhip-owncrs, 
and  the  underwriters,  and  the  ftockholders  to 
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look  around  them  ;  they  thought  it  rathel*  an 
extraordinary  method  of  evincing  his  pacific 
difpofition,  however  it  was  palliated  and 
fmoothed  over.  The  lovers  of  peace  and  de- 
fenders of  Bonaparte  alleged  that  "  Every 
ftate  has  a  right  to  its  internal  regulations. 
The  law  of  nations  allows  and  ordains,  that 
each  fliould  have  the  management  of  its  own 
ports  and  harbours."  And  thus  they  gilded 
over  the  firfl  bitter  pill.  This  was  the  firft 
peace-offering — a  Britifli  Ihip,  and  a  Britifh 
fubjedt  condemned  to  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment  ^. 

In  due  courfe  of  time  the  Definitive  Treaty 
was  figned :  Bonaparte  took  this  country,  and 
that  difl:ri(5t,  and  this  city,  and  that  ifland, 
and  divided  and  portioned  out  Europe  as  he 
thought  proper.     We,  under  the  compofing 

•  Vide   the   Correfpondence,  page  185.    The  captain, 
appealed  from  this  decifion,  to  the  tribunal  of  Coutances, 
which  again  condemned  him,  but  revokes  the  difpofition, 
of  the  former  tribunal,  which  had  condemned  him  to  fix 
months  impnfonment. 
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influence  of  Mr.  Addington's  opinions,  very 
quietly  acquiefced,  quite  Satisfied  that  the 
continent  did  not  concern  us.  However,  there 
,were  a  fet  of  the  peace-makers,  vi^ho  now  be- 
gan to  waver  and  doubt ;  they  thought  them- 
felves  a  little  hafty  in  thinking  fo  very  itell  of 
the  Chief  Conful.  I  will  pafs  by  the  infolent 
and  overbearing  demands  of  Monfieur  Otto, 
in  his  note  of  the  17th  of  Auguft,  though  an 
unpardonable  infult  and  affront  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Britifh  nation. 

Monfieur  Talleyrand  and  the  Minifter  of 
Finance,  finding  with  what  a  good  grace  we 
fubmitted  to  the  capture  of  the  Fame,  naturally 
had  an  inclination  tor  feme  more  peace-prizes. 
In  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  feveral  Bri- 
tilh  fhips  were  feized,  under  circumftances 
not  only  utterly  inconfiftent  with  a  defirc  of 
peace  and  friendfhip,  but  in  diredl  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

Well,  well,  you  will  fay,  why  all  this 
enumeration  ?    We  are  all  fatisfied  of  Bona* 
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parte's  violence  and  rapacity  now!    And  if 
Minifters  had  not  been    the  mofl   obftinate, 
the  moft  wilfully  perverfe  ftatefmen,  that  ever 
an  offending   nation    was   curfed    with,     we 
fhould  all  have  known  it  long  ago.     They 
would  not  have  miffed  that  golden  opportuni- 
ty, by  which  they  might  in  fome  meafure  have 
redeemed  their  errors.     They  would  not  have 
had  to  publifli  a  correfpondence  of  two  hun- 
dred pages,  to  make  clear  to  the  nation,  the 
juftice  and  neceflity  of  the  war.  The  queflion 
would  not  have  been  implicated  with  Malta 
and  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalcm,  and 
Egypt  and  Sebaftiani,.  but  would  have  come 
clifed;ly  home  to  the  fenfes  and  feelings  of  the 
Britifh  nation.     An  Englilh   fliip   has  been 
unjuftly  feized,  a  remonftrance  is   prefcnted, 
and  redrefs  refufed.     Can  there  be  a  caufe  of 
war  more  jull  in  itfelf,  lefs  liable  to  mifrepre- 
fentation,  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  or  more 
certain  of  commanding  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the   whole  empire  ?    Yet  was  this 
F  2  glorious 
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glorious  opportunity  paffed  by,  whilfl  the 
Cape  was  ftill  in  our  hands,  and  all  Europe,  as 
well  as  Great  Britain,  inflamed  with  indig- 
nation at  the  unjuftifiable  invafion  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  open  violation  of  the  rights 
of  nations. 

The  Treaty  debafed  and  degra,ded  us  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe ;  but,  what  is  worfe,  it  taught 
us  to  have  a  contemptible  opinion  of  ourfelve^. 
Englilhmen  think  they  gave  up  that  haughty 
and  proud  pre-eminence  which  they  formerly 
fo  much  prized.  It  has  tended  to  blunt  our 
nice  and  fcrupulous  fenfe  of  honour,  and  to  in- 
culcate the  idea  that  that  facred  principle,  that 
pillar  of  independence  and  glory,  might  be 
facrificed  to  convenience  and  advantage. 
"What  greater  degradation  could  we  endure, 
than  to  have  heard  it  openly  avowed  in  the 
Senate,  that  two  articles  *,  which  very  prin- 
cipally concerned  the  honour  and  interefl  of 
the  country,  were  never  meant  to  be  carried 

*  The  fecond  and  eighteenth  articles  of  the  Definitive 
Treaty. 
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into  execution,  but  merely  inferted  to  give  a 
colouring    to    our     difgraceful     conceffions  ? 
The  wifefl  and  moft  able  Adminiftration  never 
could  have  avoided  the  innate  and  necefiary 
confequences  of  peace;  but  had  any  degree  of 
fpirit    and   firmnefs   been    fliewn,    Bonaparte 
would  have  foon  feen  that  he  muft  treat  us 
with  refpedl,  and  on  the  balls  of  flridt  equa- 
lity, or  that  war  would  (as  it  ought)  have  been 
the  inevitable  and  inftantaneous  confequcncc 
of  infult  and  aggrefTion.     All  that  doubt  and 
anxiety  with    which   the  public   mind  was 
agitated,  to  the  great  injury  of  commerce  and 
the  ruin  of  many  individuals,  a  firm  and  dig- 
nified conduct  would  eafily  have  prevented. 
If  we  fain  muft  have  concluded  a  peace  of 
experiment,  its  fuccefs  might  have  been  much 
fooner  demonftrated  :    the   point  in  queftion 
might  fpeedily  have  been  brought  to  an  iffue, 
and  its  refult  rendered  plainly  perceptible  to 
the    commoneft    underftanding.       May   we 
never  again,  for  a  few  fliort-lived  moments  of 
troubled  and  difquiet  peace,  compromife  our 
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dignity  and  honour !  May  it  never  again  be 
enrolled  in  the  records  of  Great  Britain,  that 
we  were  glad  of  a  peace  of  which  we  could 
not  be  prqud  ! 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  exa- 
mination of  the  condiidt  of  Minifters  fince  the 
figning  of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  and  laying 
open  to  public  view  the  weaknefs  and  impo- 
licy of  their  meafures,  for  the  fake  of  making 
a  very  neceffary  diftinttion  between  thofe 
who  originally  fupported  the  peace,  and  thofe 
who  approve  of  the  iyflem  purfued  by  Go- 
vernment fubfequently  to  that  evjent.  ,  The 
great  aim,  the  objedl  never  loft  fight  of  by 
Mr.  Addington  and  his  friends,  is  the  fepara- 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  Grenville  party. 
This  is  the  fcope  of  all  their  argyrnients  j  this 
is  the  end  to  which  all  their  efforts  are  direft- 
ed.  If  they  could  but  eftecft  this,  they  would 
reft  fatisfied.  For  this  purpofe  they  ftu- 
dioufly  contraft  Mr.  Pitt's  approbation  of  the 
peace  with  the  cenfures  pafljbd  upon  it  by  tlae 
new  Oppofition.  The  inference  they  draw  is, 
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that,  having  once  differed  on  fo  important  a 
queftion,  a  coalition  is  utterly  impoffible, 
without  a  manifeft  derelid:ion  of  principles 
and  profeflions  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  No 
man  can  be  more  ready  than  I  am  to  admit 
that  the  peace  has  been  a  mofl  prolific  fource 
of  calamities ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  attribute 
to  it  the  irreconcilable  feparation  and  divifion 
ofthofe  ftatefmen,  to  whom  alone,  when  the 
prefent  Miniflers  have  funk  under  their  own 
vveaknefs  and  incapacity,  the  country  looks 
up  for  protedlion  and  falvation. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  approve  the  peace ;  but  I  can- 
not recolledt  his  avowing,  that  "  he  was 
decided  to  prolong  peace  to  the  lad  moment 
of  endurance*.**  I  know  of  no  fentiments 
of  his  which  warrant  this  affertion.  Upon 
what  occafion,  at  what  time  did  he  ever  de- 
clare he  would  facrifice  the  fmalleft  atom  of 
our  honour  to  procure  even  lafting  reft  and 
tranquillity  ?  When  did  he  fay,  that  if  Bona- 
parte feized  our  ftiips,   and  we  rem^nftrated 

*  Vide  Ciirfory  Remarks,  page  42. 
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in   vain,  the  infult  ought  to  be  tamely  fub- 
niitted   to?     Surely   you  have  given  a  little 
loofe  to  your  imagination  :  your  earneft  delire 
to  create  a  breach  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville  has  led  you  to  venture  an  afTertion 
which  is  unfupported  by  proof  and  ncJt  war- 
ranted by  fadt.    I  confei"s  myfelf  fo  dull,  that 
I   cannot  perceive  any  rcafon  why,  becaufe 
Mr.  Pitt  gave  his  vote  for  the  peace,  he  fliould 
pledge  himielf  to  allow  Bonaparte  to  violate 
it  with  impunity  ;  why  he  was  at  all  obliged 
to  defend   MiniQers  when  they  had  degraded 
the  national  honour  by  their  mean  and  abjedt 
fubmiflion.      His  nrft  appearance  in  the  pre- 
ft-nt   Parliament  was  on  the  queftion  of  the 
addrcfs  to  his  Majefly,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
He  voted  with  Government   for  the  addrefs, 
and  (o  did  all  the  members  of  every  party, 
except  the  old  Oppofition.     Here  you  fay  he 
began  to   (hew  a  marked  coldnefs  and  fludied 
perfonal  indifference  towards  the  members  of 
Adminiftration,    and  particularly    Mr.    Ad- 
dington.     Nothing  could  be  more  manly  and 
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open  than  his  condu(5t.  Mr.  Pitt  never  had 
iignified  the  flighteft  approbation  of  all  thof? 
diplomatic  tranfa<flions,  the  hiftory  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  negotiation  papers.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  deceive  Minifters,  nor  to 
difguife  his  own  fentiments  :  the  very  firft  day 
ne  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he 
plainly  (hewed  them  that  they  had  forfeited! 
his  efteem  and  confidence.  Was  there  any 
new  fecret  promife,  any  new  private  ftipula- 
tion,  to  fecure  his  conftant  and  indifcriminat- 
ing  fupport  ?  or  was  it  the  jntrinfic  merit  of 
all  their  meafures,  the  dignity  and  firmnefs 
difplayed  throughout  the  whole  negotiation  ? 
All  hopes  of  retaining  Mr.  Pitt  having 
vaniflied,  infinite  pains  are  taken  to  arraign 
the  confifi;ency  of  his  condudl,  the  fupport  he 
gave  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, and  the  part  he 
took  in  the  debate  of  the  23d  of  June,  pn  Mr. 
Patten's  motion  for  the  cenfure  of  Minifters  j 
though  it  is  evident  to  the  meaneft  capacity, 
if  not  totally  blinded  by  party  prejudice,  that 
the  two  queftions  are  not  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
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^ree  connecfled,  nor  bear  the  flighteft  refem- 
blance  to  each  other.  Mr,  Pitt  was  of  opi- 
nion that  great  blame  attached  itfclf  to  Mini- 
flers,  on  account  of  the  meafures  adopted,  and 
the  line  of  conduA  purfued  fubfequently  to 
the  Definitive  Treaty ;  but  he  did  not  deem  it  a 
proper  time  to  bring  forward  thofe  charges 
and  accufations.  He  did  not  wifh  to  interrupt 
with  long  difquifitions  of  paft  tranfadlions, 
the  great  and  important  bulinefs  which  de- 
manded the  whole  attention  of  Parliament.  He 
thought  the  country  in  fo  imminent  a  ftate  of 
danger,  that  every  confideration  ought  to  be 
poftponed  to  its  defence. 

The  new  Oppofition  agreed  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  the  conduit  of  Miniflers  deferved  cenfure 
and  reprobation,  but  as  to  the  time  they  dif- 
fered. Mr.  Windham  thought  their  mifcon- 
dudl  fo  flagrant,  that  no  objeft  could  be  of 
greater  confequence  than  for  Parliament  to 
difavow  any  fliare  in  the  humiliating  and  dif- 
graceful  fubmiflions  of  Adminiftration.  It 
was  hoped  that  his  Majefty,  perceiving  that 
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bis  prefent  fervants  did  not  merit  the  efteem 
nor  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  would 
be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  remove  them  from  his 
councils. 

Except  on  the  fingle  queftion  of  peace. 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  have  ever  been 
unanimous  in  their  principles  and  fentiments, 
and  now,  the  inftant  that  peace  is  at  an  end, 
they  agree  in  the  juftice  and  neceflity  of  the  war. 
What  difcordance,  what  oppofition  of  prin- 
ciple is  there  to  prevent  their  uniting  in  the 
clofeft  bonds  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
country  ?  Confider  their  long  uninterrupted 
union  in  politics,  and  fay,  fhall  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  one  fingle  queftion  deprive  us  of 
the  concurrent  aid  and  afTiftance  of  our  ablefl 
counfellors,  of  ftatefmcn  long  accuflomed  to 
tranfad:  public  affairs  in  unifon,  well  verfed 
in  the  real  interefl  of  the  flate,  and  entertaining 
the  fame  opinions  of  its  welfare  ? 

I  am  the  more  anxious  fully  to  meet  this  quef- 
tion ;  I  am  particularly  defirous  that  it  lliould 
be  examined  in  every  point  of  view,  and  fifted 
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to  thfe  very  bottom ;  as  I  have  fanguine  hopes, 
that,  before  many  months  are  elapfed,  we  fhall 
fee  them  members  of  the  fame  Adminiftration, 
a(5lively  co-operating  in  their  endeavours  to 
fave  the.  country,  and  inflidl  fevere  vengeance 
on  our  inveterate  foe.  I  know  that  fome  are 
weak  enough  to  fay,  Beware :  this  is  tender 
ground ;  this  is  a  dehcate  point.  I  ftrenu- 
oufly  deny  it.  I  defy  the  flridiefl:  invert iga- 
tion.  I  know  that  the  friends  of  the  prefent 
Miniflers  are  ever  adlive  in  infinuating,  that, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  fit  in  the 
fame  cabinet,  there  mull  have  been  a  com- 
promife  of  honour,  a  facrifice  of  principle. 
This  ts  fowing  the  feeds  of  a  future  oppofition : 
a  futile  and  weak  attempt  to  deftroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  thofe  who  bed  delerve 
it.  This  is  corrupting  the  fources  of  our  future 
hope  and  fafety.  A  more  mifchieVous  poifon 
could  not  be  inftilled  into  the  public  mind  :  a 
fubtle,  a  deadly  poifon,  the  efFeds  of  which 
ire  at   prefent  not    plainly  perceptible,    but 
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which  tends  to  deftroy  the   very   root   and 
foundation  of   the  country's  laft   hope  and 
dependance. 

On  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  alone,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Grenville  differed  : 

Hac  in  re  fcilicet  una 
Multum  diffimiles,  at  cetera  pene  gemelli. 

Were  that  Treaty  ftill  exifting,  there  might 
be  a  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  their  variance 
of  opinion  on  that  head,  might  be  fome 
obftacle  to  a  cordial  union ;  that  it  might 
occaiion  diftradtions  and  divifions  in  the 
Cabinet :  but  the  Treaty  is  gone,  is  void, 
is  vanilhed,  and  with  it  the  only  difagree- 
ment  in  politics  that  ever  fubfifted  between 
them.  The  fource  of  variance  is  dammed 
up ;  the  foundation  of  dilTenfion  is  over- 
thrown;  the  tree  of  difcord  is,  root  and 
branch,  eradicated.  On  the  great  axioms 
of  government,  on  the  great  principles  of 
politics  ever  united,  concurring  in  their 
approbation  of  war,    and   in  cenfuring   the 
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mifcondudt  of  Miniftcrs,  afFedion  for  their 
country,  attachment  to  their  Sovereign,  will 
foon  fink  into  oblivion  all  remembrance  of  a 
paft  difference,  the  caufe  of  which  is  already 
extindl,  and  which  itfelf  is  quickly  fading 
from  the  recolledlion  of  all  but  their  felf-in- 
terefted  opponents. 

Great  and  magnanimous  minds  are  not 
agitated  and  diflurbed  b}'-  the  low  and  envious 
paffions,  which  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
deflroy  the  quiet  of  thofe  grovelling  politi- 
cians, whofe  views  and  whofe  wifhes  extend 
no  farther  than  themfelves  j  the  utmoft  fcope 
of  whofe  ambition  is  to  prcferve  their  places, 
who  conlider  a  refufal  to  concur  in  their  opi- 
nions as  a  perfonal  affront  and  injury. 

An  enlightened  and  truly  liberal  ffatefman 
looks  with  admiration  on  thofc  who  have  the 
courage  and  fortitude  to  avow  and  maintain 
their  principles;  he  knows  and  feels  the  value 
of  bold,  upright,  and  difinterefted  councils; 
he  felefts  his  affbciates  in  office,  not  for  their 
ready  affent  and  compliance,  but  for  their 
4  abilities. 
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abilities,    talents,  and   manly   principles ;  he 
requires  not  parafites,  but  friends,  not  ineffi- 
cient   placemen,    but   able   and   independent 
coadjutors. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice ;  we 
are  encircled  with  perils  and  dangers.  Whilfl 
it  is  yet  in  the  power  of  human  exertion  to 
fave  us,  before  the  fun  of  Britain's  glory 
fets  for  ever,  let  no  fuggeftion  of  mortified 
ambition,  no  effort  of  difappointed  malice, 
prevent  us  from  employing,  under  the  ableft 
control  and  direcftion,  thofe  means  which 
Providence  has  given  us,  to  protect  and  fe- 
cure  our  happinefs  and  independence. 
.1  will  notdefpair;  I  have  ftill  a  hope,  that, 
under  better  aufpices,  we  may  again  emerge 
from  the  troubled  fea  of  calamity  and  dif- 
grace ;  when  conceflion  and  fubmiffion  are 
no  longer  the  firft  articles  of  the  minifterial 
creed.  The  feafon  may  again  approach, 
when  Britons  Ihall  abandon  the  daftardly  and 
degrading  love  of  peace,  though  purchafed 
with  infamy  and  diflaonour  ;  when  defiance, 
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the  ancient  characfteriftic  of  the  Britifli  na- 
tion, fhall  be  inferted  in  letters  of  blood  on 
our  triumphant  banners. 

I  have  done ;  I  have  finifhed  my  ta(k  to  the 
teft  of  the  fmall  abilities  I  poffefs.  Fully 
confident  in  the  juftice  of  my  caufe,  I  diftruft 
my  own  capacity  to  difplay  it  in  the  bright- 
nefs  of  its  native  excellence;  Ihould  a  fhadow 
of  doubt  ftill  remain,  let  it  be  attributed  to 
my  ignorance,  to  my  inability  j  and  let  foms 
abler  difputant  vindicate  from  foul  afperfion 
thofe  illuftrious  perfons,  whofe  names  will  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  reverence  and 
gratitude,  whofe  glory  and  patriotifm  will 
ever  ihine  confpicuous  in  the  annals  of  the 
Britifli  empire. 


THE    END. 
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